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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





** BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”’—Cowper. 





IT MUST EVIDENTLY BE 


THE FRANKLINS; 


OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 

CHAPTER XXXV.—EXPERIENCES OF A MIDSHIPMAN CONTINUED— 
GIBRALTAR—A COURT-MARTIAL—IS IT TO BE HANGING OR 
DROWNING ? 

A WEEK ago we came safely to anchor in the bay of 

Gibraltar, and here we are now waiting for further 

orders. I have not been on shore yet; but Mr. Grey 

promises that I shall have a run before we set sail again. 

By the way, Mr. Grey has recovered from his wounds 

received in boarding the “ Alerte,” which were not so 

serious as I fancied. 
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A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE, 


The bay is very beautiful and large. To me, after 
being so long, and for the first time, cruising about, with 
only the sea and the sky to be seen, it is refreshing 
to be near land again, although I have not set foot on it. 

We are very lively too; for the bay is just now toler- 
ably full of shipping. The admiral’s ship is here, a mag- 
nificent first-rate, to which our frigate looks a mere pig- 
my. There are three other frigates also, and several 
gun-brigs, with a small fleet of merchantmen waiting for 
a convoy, to say nothing of several government sloops 
and cutters. I wish you were with me, Miles. 

This for an introduction; now to carry on my story. 


re) Perce Ong Penny. 
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The day after we dropped anchor, and when certain 
complimentary signals and other communications had 
passed, the eaptain’s, barge, was manned, and he went off 
in state to the flag-ship, whicly lay half a mile nearer in- 
shore. Hisserew were gaily dyessed; and as E and ano- 
ther middy,were ordered, to aceomppany him, we rigged 
ourselves as well as we could at a short notice. 

It was the first time I had been on board a ship of the 
line, and I was not prepared for the grand scale on 
which everything is set out; but I am not going to weary 
you with descriptions; so I shall pass on to say that 
Captain Maxwell was received with due honour, and that, 
while he was hob-a-nobbing with the admiral and prin- 
cipal officers, we youngsters were hospitably entertained 
in the midshipmen’s cabin. It was late in the day when 
we returned; and it was plainly to be seen that the admi- 
ral’s champagne had been potent with our too bibulous 
captain. 

But business had been transacted as well, as was after- 
wards proved; for it was soon known that a time had 
been fixed for the court-martial to be held on the hapless 
deserter, Jem Green. 

Accordingly, on the second day from that of the 
captain’s visit, his barge was again manned, with a second 
boat to follow; and then the prisoner was brought on 
deck by the master-at-arms, and, after some little delay, 
was ordered into the boat, still under close guard; for 
the trial was to be held on board the admiral’s ship. 
The sailor who had reeognised the poor fellow, and was 
a principal witness against him, was placed in the bow of 
the barge. 

I ought to explain that this sailar (Duckworth, by 
name), when serving on board a schooner, in the West 
Indies, some five years before, had this same Gueem as a. 
messmate. Green was a drunken, tunbulent man,, and 


was often in trouble; at last, for some-flagrant breach of 


discipline, and insolence to an offiter,; he was sentenced 
to be flogged. The sentence was carried into: effeeb, and 
the punishment was borne without flinching, but before 
his back had well healed, he made his escape from, the 
vessel, which was lying two or-three miles off-shore. It 
was conjectured that the man had cast himself into the 
sea (he had often threatened to do so) and was drowned; 
or, more likely, had been caught up by sharks. No one 
imagined that he could possibly reach land; the surprise 
of Duckworth was extreme, therefore, when he saw his 
old messmate a prisoner, and in the character of a French 
sailor. This, however, is a digression, which would come 
in more properly by way of legal evidence, if I had had 
to describe the court-martial; but as I was not present, 
I shall omit the trial. 

The poor wretch looked miserable enough when he 
came from below; and well he might, for he must have 
known there was no chance of escape. And yet there 
was an air of dogged resolution about him, which re- 
vealed something of his character. I could not help 
pitying the fellow, Miles, though he had been nearly 
the death of me. But this was in fair fighting; only— 
what business had he to be fighting at all on the enemy’s 
side ? 

Well, the man looked round while he was waiting 
orders to get into the boat ; and again I saw—or fancied I 
saw—a look of intelligence pass between him and Adams, 
who was leaning over one of the guns; but in another 
moment the look was gone. I could easily account for 
it, without harbouring suspicion against Adams, however. 
In the roving life which, without entering into any par- 
ticulars, he has led for many years past, there is nothing 
unlikely in supposing that the two men have previously 
met, and perhaps been companions. And I interpreted 





Green’s look into— Don’t you turn king’s evidence 
against me, Adams ;” and the other’s into—“ Never fear ; 
I'll keep my mouth. shut, Green.” 

I am making « longish story of this; and there is 
something more to,come yet. 

Along with our captain went Mr. Owen, our first 
lieutenant, and two midshipmen, besides his barge’s crew, 
and the witnesses, one of whom, as I have said, was 
Duckworth ; another was Lieutenant Grey, and there were 
one or two seamen besides. 

“What will they do with him, sir?” I asked Mr. 
Raven, when the boat had put off, and we were leaning 
over the taffrail, watching the departure. I may as well 
tell you, Miles, ifI have not mentioned it before, that Mr. 
Raven (the second lieutenant, you know) is generally 
disposed to be very condescendingly gracious to me, in 
consideration of the hospitality he received from the 
squire at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Raven answered my question by a significant 
glance at the foreyard-arm. 

“But he won’t be executed here, will he, sir ?” I asked, 
with a shudder in my heart, I know. 

“Of caurse; you don’t think they will hang the 
wretch on board the admiral’s ship, do you?” * * * 

Hours. passed away before the boat returned. At 
length, towards, evening, we saw the barge putting eff 
from the admiralis ship, and pulling steadily to our 
frigate. In, a short time the captain stepped on board, 
and,, for wonder, was. quite sober. It was not until he 
reached his. ship that the other boat put off. You know, 
Miles, or, if yowdo not, I may tell you, that there is but 
a.short twilight im these latitudes; the minute the sun 
sinks below the-horizon, it rapidly begins to grow dark, 
unless thene be a moon to “ give light by night.” In 
more tropical latitudes the change is yet more sudden 
than it is here. 

Well, the sun had just gone down when the boat put 
off from the adminal’s ship; and, to have a clearer view, 
L mounted the rigging: The sky was clouded and the 
sea was troubled, throwing up long ridges of white foam 
across the bay, and moaning, as if in unison with the 
sad and solemn business which had that afternoon been 
transacted, and in anticipation of the next day’s tragic 
scene. 

“We shall have a dirty night, sir,” said an old sailor, 
from: the crosstrees above my head. 

“So it seems,” said I, speaking carelessly; for I was 
watching the boat with fearful interest. 

The twilight was deepening, the more quickly because 
of the cloudy atmosphere; but I could see the boat 
plainly enough to distinguish every man in it. In the 
stern-sheets, for instance, I could see the prisoner, seated 
between the master-at-arms on one side, and another 
sailor on the other. I could also make out the cox- 
swain; and saw every oar as it dipped into the sea on 
either side of the boat, but only for a minute or two. 

I have said that the bay was tolerably full of shipping; 
and between our frigate and the flag-ship were two or 
three merchant-men; and one of these was warping in 
nearer shore at that very time. It happened, therefore, 
that for two or three minutes, as the boat was thread- 
ing between these vessels, I lost sight of her. Short 
as this time was, it made so much difference to the 
light that I could no longer clearly perceive the crew, 
though the boat was visible as she emerged from under 
the shadow of the moving merchant vessel ; but the first 
glimpse I caught of her showed me that something was 
wrong. The next made it plain enough that the boat 
had capsized, and that the men were battling with the 
waves, or clinging to the boat’s keel. 
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I was not the only spectator of this accident; for a 
hundred pairs of eyes, besides my own, had been ner- 
vously looking out for the return of the condemned man; 
and in less time almost than it takes to tell, another 
boat was lowered from the frigate, and pulling out to 
the assistance of the struggling sailors. I watched as 
long as the diminished twilight lasted, and then de- 
scended from my station aloft. 

Half an hour passed away; and then the last boat 
returned, doubly laden, and towing the capsized one at 
its stern. All the men, with one exception, were saved; 
the missing man was—the prisoner. 

~ # XK # a % 

You may suppose that our captain was angry enough, 
and that the officer in charge of the boat got a regular 
wigging. It must be said that he deserved it, too; and 
the men deserved punishment; for the truth is, their 
inconceivable awkwardness arose from their being half- 
drunk. ‘They had been so jollily treated on board the 
admiral’s ship, while the court-martial was going on 
below, that not one of them knew what he was about; 
and in returning, the boat had come in collision with 
the cable of the merchant-man while the warping was 
going on, and over it went. Fortunately, the ducking 
so far restored the men to their senses, as to enable them 
to make efforts for self-preservation ; but they had too 
much to do in saving themselves to think of their pri- 
soner, and what became of him was not known. It is 
conjectured, however, that he sank like a stone; for he 
has not been heard of since. 

Captain Maxwell is a noble fellow, afterall. Hecould 
not help making a fuss, for the look of the thing; but 
he has let the culprits off easily; and my opinion is, that 
he is not sorry at heart that his frigate has been spared 
the ignominy of having a poor wretch swinging at the 
yard-arm. There was a little breeze knocked up about 
it on board the admiral’s ship, though; but as the pri- 
soner had come to a violent and sudden end anyhow, 
the matter was suffered to drop. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—LIBERTY ON SHORE-~—A SOLITARY RAMBLE—A 
STARTLING RENCONTRE, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


Now for another chapter in my experience, Miles; and 
that Iam alive to write it down is owing to Adams, who 
certainly seems to be my good angel. 

When I wrote last, I told you that Mr. Grey had 


promised me arun on shore. Well, about a week after 
that affair of the court-martial, three other middies and 
myself were permitted to take a boat and a boat’s crew, 
and to do what we liked, provided we returned to the 
ship by sunset. At my suggestion, Adams was one of 
the crew; as, being a sober man, he might be useful in 
keeping the rest in something like fair order. 

We were soon on shore; and, having secured our 
boat at the landing-place, we midshipmen very soon 
made for the town, leaving our men to take care of them- 
selves, with orders to be in readiness for us in the 
evening. 

Iam not going to describe the queer old town and 
its queerer inhabitants, who seem to be drawn and con- 
gregated from all quarters of the globe; nor the Barbary 
apes which have colonized the rocks; nor the fortifica- 
tions, which are strong enough to defy all the fleets of 
all the world. For all these matters you may consult 
your written authorities at home; and if you don’t 
understand. them, there would not be much hope of my 
making myself intelligible. Besides, I have something 
more important, as far as I am concerned, to tell you. 
Tt is enough to say that my companions and I amused 
ourselves for three or four hours in strolling over the 





said town and defences till we were both tired and hun- 
gry, and then found our way back to the place where 
we had taken the precaution of ordering dinner to be 
ready for us at two o’clock. 

A capital dinner we had, too; for we were tolerably 
flush of the rhino, and we had not failed to remember 
this in giving our order. After dinner we took to wine 
and dessert. 

You know, Miles, that I am not generally given to 
much wine, for which I have at times undergone some 
good-natured raillery from the squire, who more than 
once has predicted that I shall turn out a milksop. In 
this case my abstemiousness, he would perhaps say, led 
me into imminent peril. 

After consuming about an hour at the dinner-table, 
and another half-hour over the bottle, I got tired of 
inaction, and proposed another ramble; but this was 
flatly rejected: so, finding I could make no impression 
on my messmates, I left them to their enjoyment, and 
started off alone. Leaving the town by the nearest 
route I could discover, I retraced my steps to the forti- 
fied heights, and, after passing numerous sentries at 
different points, found myself in a very secluded and 
romantic spot. How far I had strolled, and whither, I 
have at this present time very little clearer conception 
than you can have, Miles. I only know that when I 
looked at my watch, I found, to my surprise, that it was 
nearly five o’clock. This did not signify, however, as 
there were yet three hours good to sunset; and being 
uncommonly tired with the unaccustomed exercise, I sat 
down on a grassy mound. The scene was magnificent in 
the extreme. Far below me on one hand, was the town 
I had forsaken, and beyond and around was the sea in 
all its beauty. At the distance above it where I had 
perched myself, the waves were diminished to almost 
indistinguishable ripples; and the noble vessels with 
which the bay was studded, seemed dwindled into 
fishing-boats. 

Close by me was the edge of the cliff. From the base, 
which was buried in the sea, to the margin on which I 
was seated, the rock shot up almost perpendicularly, 
I know not how many hundred of feet; so that, when I 
cautiously looked over, it appeared as though a stone 
dropped from my hand would have fallen thence into 
the water. Intermediately, however, I knew there were 
immense caverns, hollowed out by nature, and opening 
in the face of the cliff, which were among the strongest 
defences of the place. 

So much for description ; now for action. 

I was seated, as I tell you, oma little hillock, not a 
dozen yards from the edge of the rock, and was suffering 
my thoughts to wander far away, to Oakley, and “The 
Oaks,” and the vicarage, and the woods. I was thinking, 
I remember, of that legendary story which Dick Border 
told me once, in his snarling manner, about Pikey’s 
Swamp, and Hanging Wood, and my wretched father, 
whose insane and wild fury I trust and pray God in 
mercy forgave—I say, 1 was thinking of these things; 
and Iam not sure that my eyes were not closed ina 
dreamy reverie, when the sound of footsteps startled me. 
I looked up; and—stare, Miles, if you will, for I pro- 
mise you I did—who should I see before me but the 
deserter, erst the prisoner Jem Green, who was thought 
to be safely provided for at the bottom of thebay. Yes, 
there he was, in proprid persond, as large as life—in life 
itself—glaring down upon me, having turned an angle 
of the rock beyond, and pounced upon me unawares. 

I am not over and above supersiitious, I think; but 
I freely confess that this rencontre was more than my 
nerves could very well sustain. I was all the more 
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thrown off my balance, too, by the cadaverous, sunken 
cheeks and starved looks of the wretched man, and his 
wild staring eyes, which seemed ready to start from 
their sockets, and his tangled, long matted hair. It 
needed no great stretch of imagination to fancy that he 
had just risen from his watery grave to confront me 
with nameless terrors. But it was no spectral illusion ; 
there he stood, glaring upon me, as much in the flesh 
as I myself was. I doubt, however, whether he was 
accountably rational. I don’t think he was; I hope he 
was not. 

T had not time to recover from the alarm into which 
I candidly acknowledge I was thrown, when, with a 
yell, which I almost fancy I can hear as I sit writing 
now, and a maniacal “ Ha! ha! so you think you have 
got me again, do you ?” the miserable man sprang upon 
me, and grasped me by the collar. 

Strange to say, at the first touch of his hand my 
terror took flight. I knew that, at any rate, I had only 
a mortal enemy to grapple with. 

“Hands off, you scoundrel!” I said, calmly enough ; 
and at the same time, by a sudden effort, I wrenched 
myself from his grasp. 

But only fora moment. Before I had time to be on 
my guard, I was in his hands again, more firmly pinned. 

“No, no,” he said; “you won’t escape: don’t think 
it.” 

“ Do you mean to murder me?” I exclaimed. 

“Tl tell you what I mean to do presently—hold still!” 
for I again struggled to get free. “Do you know 
who I am P” he demanded. 

“Yes, Ido;” and I added, with a degree of imprudence 
at which I am now amazed, “and you will live to 
swing yet; for water can’t drown you, it seems.” 

The fellow laughed hideously. “ You know me, do 
you? I guessed as much. And you don’t think that I 
know you, I suppose? You don’t know, do you, that I 
have been on the watch for you all day? that I saw 
your boat put off from your ship this morning; and 
that I have been hiding away to keep out of your sight ? 
You don’t know, do you, that I know plainly enough 
what you are after? You young fool, what tempted you 
to come up after me here alone? Well, so much the better 
for me, and the worse for you.” 

I can write down what the madman said; for it is 
indelibly impressed on my memory; but I can give you 
but a faint idea of the way in which he said it. It was 
what may be supposed to be the manner of a mocking 
fiend. Don’t imagine, however, that I stood quietly 
while he was thus addressing me. I struggled, though 
vainly, to wriggle out of his hands, and, failing in this, 
I grappled with him; and, thus locked together, we 
stood face toface. But the odds were altogether against 
me if it should come to a tussle, I knew. The fellow 
was half a head taller than me; and thongh he was 
emaciated and weakened by what he had undergone 
since his escape, I took sufficiently correct measure of 
his strength to know that I wasin his power. I thought 
it advisable to temporise, therefore. 

“If you think that I was sent on shore to capture 
you, you are mistaken,” I said. “If I had been, I 
should not be here alone and unarmed.” 

This line of argument seemed to produce a momentary 
effect on the fellow, but he did not loosen his hold. 

“There’s no one on board ‘The Glorious,’ nor in the 
fleet cither, who does not suppose you were drowned,” 
said I. 

“Will you swear that ?” 

“T would swear that to the best of my knowledge it 
is ao, if it were necessary to swear at all,” I replied, 
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“You'll have to swear something else before I let you 
go—if I do make up my mind to let you go,” he said, 
grimly. “Down on your knees now, and swear”—ho 
bent me down by main force as he said this—“ swear 
that you'll never split upon having seen me alive, if I 
let you go.” 

“T will not swear,” I said. 

“Then ” and the wretch uttered a fearful oath, 
“you may take your last look of the sky; for you will 
never see it again.” 

He was dragging me to the edge of the cliff. E 
shouted loud: I struggled hard. 

“ Ah! call away,” he said, mockingly: “you will call 
loud and long enough before you will be heard here.” 

“You don’t mean to harm me?” I said, or rather 
gasped, as we both paused for breath. 

“ Will you swear ?” 

“No.” 

“Then, in two minutes you will be at the bottom of 
the cliff.” 

The man said this, and by his eye I could see that 
he meant it too, and that there was nothing left for me 
but to part with life as dearly as possible. 

You may say, “ Why did you not swear not to betray 
the poor fellow?” Positively, Miles, I cannot tell. I 
have asked myself the same question again and again, 
and have found no rational answer. I had never 
thought of betraying him. If we had parted the 
moment after we met, I would have guarded his secret 
as carefully as though my own life, not his, had depended 
on its being kept. I had no malice against him, and 
had rejoiced at his escape. But I have a spice of ob- 
stinacy in my disposition, I believe; and I was not 
going to be compelled to obey in that fashion. 

We struggled again; and I knew now that it was for 
dear life. I have said that there was not above twelve 
yards space from the spot on which I had seated myself, 
and the edge of the cliff; and we were now half-way 
between. Miles, it makes me sick and dizzy when I 
now think of it. 

There was not another word spoken by either of us. 
Breath, with me, was too precious for this, even had my 
intended murderer given me the chance of speaking, 
which he did not. His hand was at my throat, and 
mine at his. Fortunately for me, the fellow had a hand- 
kerchief round his neck, tied in a fast knot; and I 
obtained such a hold of this as enabled me to press my 
knuckles desperately against his windpipe, so that he 
could scarcely breathe, and became almost black in the 
face. In spite of this advantage, however, and in spite 
of the desperate strength I put forth, I felt myself going 
—going. The six yards between me and destruction 
were diminished to three; and, inch by inch, I was stil? 
yielding ground. The only thought I had at that ter- 
rible moment was, that when I went over, my murderer 
would go with me; and that in a few minutes we should 
both of us be in eternity. 

Then we fell, and rolled over and over, still holding 
on to each other like savage beasts; then the wretch 
was uppermost, and I felt my strength departing and 
my grasp relaxing. 

I stretched out my disengaged arm to put all my re- 
maining power into a last desperate blow; and I was con- 
scious of being near the edge of the cliff. 

At this instant a horrible yell rang in my ears—a yell 
of triumph—and I felt that the man was making an 
effort to disengage himself from my grasp. I shut my 
eyes instinctively and breathed a prayer. ® ® ° 

Miles, I folt myself sinking, sinking. My senses were 
gone. . . . . 7 . 
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THE OLD HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD HIGH SCHOOL 
OF EDINBURGH. 


Ay old High School-boy myself, I read with much plea- 
sure the account of a High School dinner, given under 
distinguished patronage, some short time since, in the 
Hopetoun Rooms, Edinburgh. Mr. Adam Black, the 
eminent publisher, and one of the members for the City, 
took the chair, the Lord Advocate and other celebrities 
“supporting him therein,” as the phrase of newspaper 
reporters goes. We should like to have been present 
at that dinner. Round the tables we can fancy gathered 
a company of all ages—old men who had joined the 
school when Dr. Adams (of Roman Antiquities) was 
rector, and when the footprints of Lord Brougham and 
Sir Walter Scott were yet fresh in its play-ground; 
middle-aged men who remembered Pillans or Carson as 
Adams’s worthy successors, and young mon, the recent 
class-mates of the Prince of Wales when he was a pupil 
of Dr. Schmitz. The scene must have been a touching 
one, awakening with great force and power old memo- 
ries and associations; and many an eye must have been 
moistened when it reverted to the past, now rapidly 
becoming 
**a dim and misty thing, 
In the far-off sea of years.” 

Nevertheless, with the speeches and toasts at this 
dinner, we have some fault to find. The former, 
especially, ran too much in the track of ordinary post 
prandial orations, instead of entering into the spirit 
of the occasion, and evoking those half-tender, half- 
humorous associations connected with it. We except 
from this criticism, however, the genial address of the 
Lord Advocate, (himself an old High School laddie, and 
a fellow pupil of ours at Pillans’s class, in Edinburgh 
University), who happily described the joy diffused in 
his time, when the town council, the patrons of the 
school, granted an extra half-holiday to the deputation 
of boys that waited on them, and feelingly begged the 
present magistrates of the city to be compassionate to 
such appeals, as remembering that they were once boys 
themselves. We only wish that his lordship, ere he gat 
down, had proposed as a toast “the Memory of the Old 
High School,” and that the quaint author of “ Rab and 
his Friends,” who appears, from an opening passage in 
that work, to have himself been a High School “ callant,” 
had been there to reply to it. Suffer us humbly to 
attempt to supply the deficiency, by a few reminiscences 
of our own boyish High School days, which will appro- 
priately supplement the paper we gave in the first volume 
of this journal, commemorating the virtues and eccen- 
tricities of our early master, William Lennie, the gram- 
marian. 

The classical and elegant building which attracts the 
traveller’s attention as he drives along the Calton Hill 
of Edinburgh, and which is pointed out to him as the 
New High School, is not the building which appeals to 
our sympathies and associations. The school of our 
memories lay at the bottom of Infirmary Street, and was 
a plain, solid-looking structure, with an ample space of 
play-ground, called the “yards.” To boys, the interior 
of the building was particularly acceptable, from its con- 
taining a series of dark closets, recesses, and staircases, 
admirably adapted for purposes of secreting, when some 
of our sports, like “ horspie,” as the game of hide-and- 

seck is called in Scotland, were played. Many a youth, 
peradventure, when exploring these dim retreats, as 
neout of his juvenile party, learned a game which he 
afterwards had to play in a more serious fashion, on the 
ylains of India or in the Penineula, when on military 
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service. At the High School, no class distinctions, as 
is sometimes the case at the suburban grammar schools 
in London, were allowed to bar the entrance to the gate 
of knowledge. The school, in our day, contained some 
six hundred boys, of ages varying from eight to fifteen, 
and gathered from all grades of society—from the peer 
and baronet, to the son of the tradesman or clerk. For 
the moderate sum of two guineas per annum, a sound 
classical education was given. The mixture of ranks 
at the school had a good and healthy effect on all parties 
concerned; boys of a humble status were refined by 
mingling with the children of the wealthy; while those 
of the upper ten thousand got by the contact with a 
lower section freer and broader views of life. Valuable 
friendships, too, were occasionally formed between in- 
dividuals thus drawn together, though widely differing 
in rank; and Lord Brougham, indeed, many years ago, 
alluded with pleasure to the days when, with arms 
round each other’s necks, he and some tradesman’s son 
would pace the “yard,” conning the day’s task that lay 
before them. A new High School, in a more central 
part of the town, having been opened, the old one, when 
we saw it last, had been turned into some sort of hos- 
pital. Melancholy enough it looked; and it was sadden- 
ing to gaze at the deserted play-ground, and recall the 
bursts of joyous merriment that were wont to ring along 
it in our younger days, but are now silenced for ever. 

The new High School we scarce knew, save that we 
walked, willow-wand in hand, along with our classmates 
to the laying of its foundation stone, in the year 1825. 
The Lord Justice Clerk, (then the highest Criminal Judge 
in Scotland), at a dinner given the same evening in the 
Waterloo Hotel, referred, if we remember aright, to the 
interesting fact of his having as a boy been present, 
forty years before, at the opening of the old High School ; 
and in allusion to the peeled willow-rod which each of 
us had carried, added, that no doubt these sowvenirs of 
that day would be treasured up and shown as memorials 
to our children; which probably in many instances was 
done. 

The first master under whom we found ourselves 
placed at the High School, was S. L., a capital teacher 
of Latin, but a somewhat liberal user of the rod—or, to 
speak more consistently with the reality in Scotland, of 
the tawse. The tawse—as I have already explained in my 
memoir of Mr. Lennie—is a broad thong of black leather, 
divided at the end into tails, hardened at the tips into a 
fine sort of crispness, and creating on the palm of the 
hand, when it descends in full force, a tingling sensation, 
hot as pepper, or even as fire. (Is it not even so, oh! 
youthful Scottish reader?) We still remember how 
meekly and modestly S. L.’s tawse made their first ap- 
pearance. For a day or two they were not forthcoming 
at all, and every boy seemed to enjoy a happy liberty of 
doing pretty much as he pleased. On the third day or 
so they were, as if by accident, left exposed to view upon 
the master’s desk—a thing of joy and beauty, but with- 
out life or motion. On the fourth day a few playful 
taps were given by them; but towards the end of the 
week they were in full working order, and entered on 
that career of activity which they maintained to the close 
of the year. Mr. L. had, in particular, a fine playful 
way of waking up the class when its attention was lan- 
guid, by going between the forms and making the tawse 
come down with a raking sweep on the legs of the boys. 
| On & warm summer's day, the above process, as we can 
| attest from experience, was worth a dozen smelling: 
| bottles. 
| ‘The only incident of public interest we remember in 
| connection with this class was the great fire of Edinburgh, 
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in 1824. When the Tron Church steeple was in a blaze at 
mid-day, we were allowed to go one by one to the school 
window, and look at the flaming mass, which ere long 
fell into the body of the building. It was of this steeple, 
when it so fell, that Sir Walter Scott said—* Hech, sirs ! 
many a weary sermon (if was in the days of the high 
and dry party of the church) I have listened to under 
that steeple.” 

After four years’ training under Mr. L.’s good scholar- 
ship and smart tawse, we were transferred to what is called 
the rector’s class, then taught by Dr. Carson. This gentle- 
man was an excellent classical scholar, and was honour- 
ably known among the literati, both of England and 
Germany, by a small but valuable treatise on the Latin 
Relative—Qui Que Quod. Although singularly grim in 
appearance, with a smooth, whiskerless, and almost Kal- 
muck-looking countenance, Dr. Carson was a more than 
ordinarily worthy man, and of his kindness, both in and 
out of the class-room, the writer entertains a grateful 
recollection. He ignored all corporal punishments, his 
school being governed, and well governed too, partly by 
kindness, and partly by a very peculiar black-bound 
volume, called the Pena book. In this awful record 
were entered all the faults of the pupils, as noted down 
by a youth selected for the purpose, and called the Gene- 
ral Monitor, who enforced his sentences by penalties in 
the shape of tasks which required extra preparation at 
home. The first twelve boys were usually selected to 
fill the post of general monitor, which they did by turns 
for a fortnight each, being elevated, in lofty and royal 
state, upon arostrum overlooking all the school. Surely 
never was a situation more delightful to a boy; there 
was all but unlimited power, freedom from preparation of 
lessons for the time being, and exemption from any loss 
of places. Was ever such felicity! Like all oligarchies, 
however, great abuses crept in. The aristocracy of twelve, 
from whom, as we have seen, the monitors were chosen, had 
an implied understanding never to report any misconduct 
which any of their privileged number might commit. 
Dr. Carson, we remember, on one occasion effected a 
temporary but disastrous revolution in this order of 
things. One of the most troublesome boys in the class, 
who belonged to the plebeian section of it, and had a 
standing grudge against every monitor in the school, for 
the very sufficient reason, that all of them had him down 
at different times in their black list, was elevated into 
the seat of power for a short afternoon. A pretty time 
of it the aristocracy of twelve had during his reign. 
Not one of them could look off their books for an instant 
without their names being down for some penalty; and, 
short as was his term of office, the young Masaniello, 
as we may style him, had managed to have most of his 
former tyrants down for some one offence or other, to the 
great satisfaction, we may add, of the school generally. 

One of the duties of the general monitor was the de- 
struction of what were known as private lists, being copies 
of the alphabetical register of the class, out of which, 
in a certain rotation, the pupils were called up for ex- 
amination. With a copy of this treasure in their pos- 
session, the idly disposed boys could easily calculate 
when they were to be examined, and trifle their time away 
until the period arrived. ‘Towards these private lists, 
accordingly, the general monitor stood in somewhat the 
same relation as the commander of a revenue cutter does 
to a smuggling lugger; and the reign of a monitor 
of particular vigour would be characterized by a great 
destruction of lists. 

There was at the High School, we must admit, in our 
day, a great want of that which Arnold tried to intro- 
duce at Rugby, “a school conscience”—a sense of honour 





toward the master, and a perception that tricks of the 


above kind upon him were tricks, in the long-run, upon 
our own happiness and improvement. Yet, Dr. Carson 
was always on the look-out to throw in a word in the 
direction of sound principles; and we remember, when 
the class came, in the course of its reading, upon a pas- 
sage in Xenophon, illustrative of the omnipresence of the 
Deity, that the Psalmist’s description of the same truth 
was duly read, and its superiority in point of grandeur 
and sublimity properly dwelt upon. 

The Rector’s class, in Dr. Carson’s time, consisted 
of about two hundred boys, reading the higher classics. 
The Due, or first boy, wore a golden medal, and a tablet 
in the school contained the names of those who had 
held this post most permanently. Once in our career, 
for a brief hour, we ourselves had the glory of wearing 
this medal, under circumstances which we smile to 
remember. In our previous class, Mr. L. had explained 
to us the meaning of the words justitia and justitiwm. 
The first, as every schoolboy knows, is Latin for justice ; 
the second word, though so like the other in sound, has 
quite another signification, being an obscure forensic 
term, little met with, I apprehend, in general reading, 
and meaning a vacation in the courts of law. A reten- 
tive memory fixed the two words, with their English 
translation, in our mind, and when, once a year or so, 
Mr. L, used to put the questions, “ What is the meaning 
of justitiw ?” and “What is the meaning of justitiaum ?” 
we were invariably the only boy that could answer them 
both. Justitium became, in short, a sort of trade-wind 
tous. Had we lost some places in the class, justitiwm 
was sure to make up our leeway again. The word was 
ours alone. Like the monks, who were almost the sole 
custodiers of classical learning during the middle ages, 
we in the High School of Edinburgh were among the 
boys the sole depositories of justitiwm. Without us, 
apparently, it was in danger of perishing. Well, we 
had left, as we have said, Mr. L.’s class, and were one 
day sitting listlessly, but not list-less (the reader of what 
I have said before will understand the important dis- 
tinction), in the Rector’s class, some fifty lads of an elder 
growth above us, when suddenly we heard addressed to 
a boy in the lower forms the well known-sounds of 
former years, “ What is the meaning of justitia ?” and 
“What is the meaning of justitiwn ?’ We pricked up our 
ears forthwith. To the answer of the first query, the 
youth’s classical knowledge was adequate; but when he 
was asked to explain justitiwm, he failed as hopelessly 
as if he had been required to square the circle or solve 


| any similar lofty problem in science. The question was 


then put to the Dux and higher boys, who, for their 
dignified positions’ sake, ventured on a few answers at 
random, all hopelessly wide of the mark. Impatiently, 
meanwhile, we had flourished our hands, as indicating 
that we possessed the hidden treasure of knowledge, 
and when it came to our turn we fulfilled our mission 
and triumphantly solved the inquiry. We evinced 
some modesty, however, as a junior, in marching to the 
head of the class and having the gold medal hung: 
round our neck; but good Dr. Carson considerately 
eased us, at the expense of our self-love, by saying, 
“Don’t be afraid, my boy; they will soon have you down 
again.” This proved true enough; but we were the 
medal sufficiently long for Mr. L., our old master, to be 
gratified with the spectacle, when he happened that 
afternoon to come into the Rectov’s class. 

So much for our recollections of the Old High School. 
We have trespassed enough on the interest of the 
general reader, else we might have spoken of Old Bowie 
the janitor, alluded to by Mr. Gipsy Borrow in one of 
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his works; Mr. Brown and the “Gib House;” and 
painted the glories of examination day, when some six 
hundred boys, dressed in their best, went down Infirmary 
Street amidst rows of Edinburgh juvenile roughs, the 
lineal descendants of Sir Walter Scott’s “ greenbreeks,” 
and in answer to the shouts of “Poor oot! poorwot!” 
which the latter uttered like the heralds of ‘yore 
calling “ Largesse! largesse!” at tournaments, scattered 
among them with lavish munificence handfuls of dried 
cherry-stones (papes)—an article in great request among 
the Scottish youth of our day. 

There is one thing which, in conclusion, we would 
suggest—the desirability of the High School Club en- 
couraging the formation of class-books among old 
scholars, showing how the different members of each 
class got on in actual life. A gentleman whom we 
know made some progress in onspiling a book of this 
description ; and most interesting it was to see how some 
names were traced to comparative eminence, how others 
faded inte #bscurity, and how some died in far away 
lands. We have looked round in vain, in actual life, 
for those whom at the school we expected to turn out 
celebrities. Our Duxes are nowhere to be seen. Lord 
Cockburn in his Memoirs tells us that, having been 
himself booby at the High School, he had ever afterwards 
a distrust of Duxes, and perhaps the dull boys that 
habitually sat at the bottom of the class, strangers to 
all the anxieties of those who were at the top, knowing 
nothing of the painful vicissitudes of guining or losing 
places—perhaps, we say, these dull boys may, like his 
Jordship, have carried off the palm in some of the 
practical walks of life. We remember when, in Mr. L.’s 
class, we read Czesar’s Commentaries, and came to the 
description of his well-known bridge, our dry studies were 
pleasantly varied by an inspection of a model of the 
bridge in question, which had been made by the booby of 
his class in former years, and which was deposited in the 
school library, as a permanent proof that a booby, though 
a bad Latin scholar, might have talents of another kind. 
Yet this theory must be taken with some reserve, for 
idleness in boyhood too often sows the seed of a frivolous 
manheod. 

One ‘name, by the way, among our class-fellows ‘that 
rose ito eminence, at least in the theological world, 
was that of Robert Murray M‘Cheyne, well known as 
the devout evangelist of Dundee, and as a traveller in 
the Holy Land when on the General Assembly’s mis- 
sion to the Jews, us well as the composer of some lyrical 


pieces of considerable excellence. We well remember 
him im his medizval-fashioned tunic of green ‘tartan, | 


which set off his handsome figure; he was, indeed, the 
poet laureate of Carson’s class, and on the examination 
day delivered a valedictory address which drew tears 
even from old eyes. It will be well for all if, at the 
close of life, we be found to have tived and served the 
Great Master as warmly and fuithfally as did Robert 
Murray M‘@heyne. The Bishop of London, as his 
lordship himself informed ws, was at the High School 
at the same time as ourselves, in the class of Mr. Grey, 
the predecessor of Mr. Pyper, late Professor in the Oel- 
lege of St, Andrews. 

And now farewell, dear Ol@ High School. Our me- 
mories of you are all pleasant; unlike those of Lord 
Cockburn, whe, on leaving you, placed somewhere in 
the valley of Braid a bottle containing a paper com- 
memorative of his feelings of joy in quitting you. May 
the new High School excel even the old! May its 
masters be comsiderate ; and where they use the tawse, 
may they remember that they themselves once disliked 
palmies. May the boys be more conscientious than 
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their predecessors were in our day. May sound clas- 
sical learning flourish in its midst; and, as our last 
parting wish, may there always be some youth to pre- 
serve the meaning of justitiwm / 





OUR SISTERS IN CHINA. 
NATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE SEX. 
** When a daughter is born 

She sleeps on the ground, 

She is clothed with a wrapper, 

She plays with a tile, 3 

She is incapable of either good or evil. 

It is hers only to think of preparing wine and food, 

And giving no occasion of grief to her parents, 

“ When a sen is born 

He sleeps on a bed, 

He is clothed in robes, 

He plays with gems, 

His cry is princely loud, 

His emperor’s knees are clad with purple, 

For of the household he is to be prinee and king.” 
THESE extracts, by assertion and contrast, give us @ very 
good glimpse into the condition of women in China. 
Translated by Dr. Morrison, they are taken from the 
‘‘ She-King” or Book of Odes, one of the four ancient 
classics, containing, perhaps, the oldest poetical com- 
positions in existence. The hymns, of which these form 
a part, are learned by every scholar, and esteemed much 
in the same way as the Book of Psalmsis with us. The 
sentiments embodied in them may be considered as the 
orthodox opinions of the people from the very earliest 
times—certainly from 3. c. 500—for they were collected 
and edited by Confucius, who lived at that era. 

A commentator on the fifth line of the first extract 
says, “If she do ill she is not a woman, if she do well 
she is not a woman,” thus almost denying her moral 
agency. Again, “Woman is born for man’s use, and 
therefore she ought either to live or die with him.” 
Hence, when her busband dies she calls herself “ not yet 
dead,” expressing that her work is accomplished, and 
that she may not ever entertain the idea of re-marrying. 
And furtber, a very common expression among the 
Chinese is, “* Women have no souls.” We have also in 
the structure of their language (a most trust-worthy 
index of the sentiments of any people) the same opinion 
indicated. ‘To mote only one example—the word which 
means a brawl, cabal, plot, and intrigue is a compound 
charaeter, formed of three women placed together. The 
idea is sufficiently obvious, and there is a spice of 
‘humour in it. 

A very inferior position is thus assigned to woman. 
But our readers would form a very incorrect idea of 
their true position were they to be guided solely by 
what they find in books, in‘ommon conversation, or in 
the artificial method in which society is arranged. 
Women, in China as elsewhere, are better than they are 
called, and exercise more influence than is generally 
admitted. ‘Nature will assert herself. The relation of 
mother, sister, and wife, can never be ignored. .A clear 
intellect, a kind heart, and a eonsiderate disposition 
always make themselves felt. Hence their influence is 
mighty there as here. We know a Chinese lady of 
whom it may truly be said she is 

“* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 


To warn, to comfort, and command,’”” 
and we are quite sure she is no nonentity in her family, 
but the main-spring of the household. And there are 
many such. There must be the same proportion of 
female intellect and heart there, as here and everywhere. 
This view is borne out by their own history. Con- 
fucius was brought up by his mother, his father having 
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CHINESE LADIES AT HOME, 
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died when he was three years old, and he mourned her 
death for a long time. The sage who stands next to 
Cenfucius on the long and august roll of Chinese 
worthies, namely Mencius, was educated by his mother. 
Having lost his father in infancy, he was indebted to 
‘his mother for his training, and many curious anecdotes 
are recorded of her. Two very characteristic traits may 
‘be narrated. Examining her boy after his return from 
school one day, and finding that he was very negligent, 
she violently tore her web asunder, and when he, in 
astonishment, asked her the reason, she said that if he 
neglected his education and did not carry his learning on 
to the end it would all be of no use, just as all her labour 
on that web was rendered unavailing by tearing it. On 
another occasion, seeing a butcher kill some pigs, 
Mencivis asked his mother what he was going to do 
with them. She answered jestingly, “He is going to 
feed you with them.” Thinking on what she had said, 
she became alarmed lest this should teach her boy to lie, 
and so went immediately and bought some pork and 
gave it tohim. The first of these stories is recorded 
in verse, in the “Three Character Classic,” the first 
book read in schools; and her example in this and other 
respects is held up as a model to mothers. 

Only one female ever sat upon the throne in China; 
but she was, every inch of her, a queen. Having been 
originally, at the age of fourteen, in the harem of the 
Emperor Tee-tsung, she, upon his death, was placed in 
anunnery. His successor, Kan-tsung, took her out and 
made her empress. On his death she seized the reins 
of power, and governed China for twenty-one years. 
Her name was Woo Tsch-teen, and she reigned about 
the end of the seventh century, and her reign was one 
of the most remarkable eras in Chinese history. 

Thus, in the very country where females are decried, 
their influence and power are embalmed in their most 
sacred books, as the moulders of their most illustrious 
men; and where wisdom is denied to woman, and her 
capacity for other than household duties systematically 
ridiculed, the pilot of their state, in one of its most flourish- 
ing and remarkable epochs, was a woman. Nor do these 
examples stand alone. Many of their statesmen and 
warriors were stimulated and fashioned by their mothers. 
As we may infer, therefore, we find women respected by 
the Chinese. What their lips say, or in a pet affirm, 
their feelings belie. Like the two sides of a medal, 
there are two aspects of this question. The first view 
is considered by the “lords of creation” the most 
flattering to themselves, and is thus always presented 
to the gaze, but the hidden side is the one nearest their 
heart. 

Less being known of our fair sisters in China than in 
any other great country, we purpose entering somewhat 
into detail, and supplying our readers with facts from 
personal observation,* accompanied by illustrations 
copied from paintings by native artists. One of these 
is appended. 

This native drawing is ridiculously defective in per- 
spective. The cat is stuck up as if she were a picture 
on the wall, whereas it is intended to represent one sit- 
ting on the floor of the room behind. But this defect 
must not lead our readers to imagine that the other fea- 
tures of the picture cannot be trusted; for the appear- 
ance of the ladies, their costume, furniture, etc., are 
perfect. The centre figure is the mother-in-law. The 
other three ladies are probably sons’ wives. The wo- 
man approaching the mother-in-law is the housekeeper ; 





* Our contributor, the wife of a missionary, had opportunities which 


few Europeans have possessed, of seeing much of Chinese domestic and 
Bocial life, ‘ 





her dress is differezt, and she has no flowers in 
her hair. She takes orders from the mother-in-law. 
She has the whole charge of the provisions and 
stores, and carries these orders to the secretary, who 
buys whatever is wanted. She also retails all the news 
and gossip she can hear in the greedy ears of her mis- 
tresses. One lady is lying on a palm leaf. This leaf is 
artificial. It is made of green silk, stuffed with cotton, 
and beautifully veined, in imitation of nature, and even 
the rents which the wind often makes in their monster 
leaves are strikingly represented. They are very fond 
of these cushions, and constantly use them. Part of 
another room is seen in this picture, to which you pass 
by a moon-shaped door—a very favourite device in China. 
Notice also the lattice work on the left, the artificial 
rocks on the right, with patches of earth for grasses or 
mosses, the flowers, and the numerous pet animals. 
The Chinese ladies are very fond of pets, which abound 
in almost every house, especially cats and dogs, rabbits 
and fawns. 





THE ENGLISH ADDER. 


In the accounts which travellers have given us of foreign 
lands, we read a great deal concerning poisonous snakes. 
It almost makes our blood run cold when we read of co- 
bras and puff adders, such as we have all seen in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, being able to secrete themselves in one’s 
house, or, worse still, in one’s bed. If, however, those 
who visit the Zoological Society’s Gardens in the Re- 
gent’s Park will examine the glass cases in the ser- 
pent-room marked “ Poisonous,” they will see one or 
two specimens of the English adder, whose bite, in many 
cases, is just as fatal as the cobra or Egyptian puff adder. 
Are Londoners, and others who spend most of their 
time in towns, aware that in our southern counties the 
child that plucks a flower from the grassy bank, or the 
person without boots who walks incautiously through a 
brake of heath or furze, may meet his death in the course 
of a few hours from one of these hidden and dangerous 
foes? 

Having spent all my earlier days in the pleasant wilds 
of the New Forest, and having in the course of my 
Hampshire experience met with and killed many of these 
dangerous reptiles, a few remarks concerning them may 
not prove uninteresting. 

The appearance of the adder is very different from that 
of the common snake. Its body is smaller, and marked 
with a much more regular pattern. Its neck is thinner. 
It possesses, also, the flat head which always characterizes 
the venomous kinds of reptiles—the head of the common 
snake being of quite a different shape. When asleep, the 
adder generally coils itself up into a round ring, with the 
head in the middle; and when in this condition it occu- 
pies so small a space, and is so much the colour of the 
ground, that even in the open path one may easily put one’s 
foot upon it, without being at all aware of its presence. 
Its movements, when surprised, are generally very slow. 
Sometimes it will not attempt to move away at all, even 
though the safe retreat of a bush be close at hand, but 
will maintain its ground, now and then lifting its head 
and neck, and hissing loudly. I have often stood watch- 
ing one of these creatures for a considerable time, not 
having a stick in my hand, and not daring to kill it with 
my foot, until at last it has turned tail and crawled away. 

When boys together in the New Forest, with a brother 
or other companions, we used often to go round the hedges 
and into the furze brakes, armed with sticks, in search 
of adders; and the more mischievous of us would often 
place dead ones coiled up—the proceeds of the previous 
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day’s hunt—in the path, and then watch passengers 
set to work with their sticks, thinking the reptiles to 
be asleep. When we came across a fine specimen, 
well marked, we used to hit it very gently, so as not to 


injure its appearance, and then put it in a bottle partly | 


filled with spirits of wine. One such trophy of my ex- 
ploits in those days stands on my chimney-piece as I 
write. 

The food of the adder, it would seem, consists of young 
birds and small animals. I remember killing one of a 
very unnatural thickness, as he lay asleep in a sunny 
ditch. On chopping him in half with a spade, he was 
found to contain four young birds, evidently taken out 
of a lark’s nest. ‘T'wo of them were quite whole; the 
other two were partly digested. 

Though these venomous creatures are very numerous 
in the New Forest, persons are not often bitten by them. 
There have, however, been instances of the kind. In 
every case the suffering caused is most intense. The 
whole body swells frightfully; and unless the blood be 
in very good condition at the time, death will gene- 
rally follow. Some time ago a man was picking straw- 
berries in a garden at Lyndhurst. An adder concealed in 
the plants struck him on the hand; he took to his bed, 
and died in a few hours. A boy went out one morn- 
ing with his father to gather bilberries for a pud- 
ding. While picking the berries the boy was bitten 
by an adder; he lifted his hand, with the reptile 
hanging by its fangs to his finger. The poor boy 
was delirious in a moment; his father tied his arm 
in several places, but to no purpose. The delirium 
increasing, he was carried home and put to bed; the 
doctor tried every known remedy, but without avail. In 
the evening the doctor gave him up, went home, and sent 
the boy’s death from the bite of an adder to the news- 
paper. Contrary to all expectation, however, soon after 
the doctor left, the swelling began to abate, the delirium 
gave way, and the boy ultimately recovered. His death 
appeared in the paper, nevertheless. 

During the latter part of my sojourn in the New 
Forest, a new kind of reptile appeared ; it was unknown 
to the old forester, who had no name forit. It had the 
adder’s head, but the body was more like that of a snake, 
only much darker. The marking was a sort of diamond 
pattern, resembling, but not so conspicuous, as that of 
the adder. A dog that would fearlessly take a snake in 
its mouth, would only run round and round one of these 
nameless creatures, keeping a respectful distance, and 
barking all the while. We could only account for its 
existence by supposing it to be a cross breed between an 
adder anda snake. Several specimens of this kind I 
killed and preserved in spirits, the first about seven 
years ago. 

I have read Mr. Buckland’s notice of the new British 
snake in “The Leisure Hour.” The description of it 
is scarcely given in detail enough for me to be certain; 
but, as far as it goes, it seems exactly to describe the 
new snake to which I have just alluded. I have litile 
doubt that it is the same creature. 

Persons coming to reside in the New Forest, and 
in other places where adders are known to abound, are at 
first exceedingly nervous. In time, however, they learn 
to put up with their existence as a thing that cannot be 
helped ; and by wearing strong leather boots, and keep- 
ing as much as possible out of their way, they find that 
the danger is not exactly so great as they at first sup- 
posed. The saying, “Live and let live,” will never 
hold good between man and the serpent. The old 
enmity is not at all abated; for wherever an adder is 
seen, the first thought is how to kill it. 





The common snake is known to be fond of association, 
as we often meet them two or three together. They are 
also found, in old manure heaps, in nests containing fif- 
teen or twenty occupants. The adder dweils alone, and 


is never met in company; at least I have never heard of 


@ case where two have been seen together. Haymakers 
have assured me that they have found adders with com- 
mon snakes, which confirms me in the belief that the 
new snake is a cross breed. The adder lives generally 
in a hole in a bank, either made by himself in some un- 
accountable way, or else, perhaps, found ready made by 
some other animal, and appropriated. In this hole helives, 
and sleeps away his time until temptedout by hunger, 
or to lie and bask in the sun. His motto seems to be, 
* Solitude is sweet,” and no wonder; for I should mar- 
vel at any animal, even one of his own kind, choosing to 
dwell with such a spiteful unloying creature as the Eng- 
lish adder seems to be. 





ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 


CHAPTER XIIL—THE LONE STAR STATE, 


Prruars a slight sketch of the history of Texas may not 
be altogether uninteresting to those who have read the 
preceding adventures in that country. 

It must necessarily be brief and imperfect, as my notes 
are meagre; for on my visit to this country I did not 
anticipate such a compulsory absence from my chosen 
home in the far South West. Although, in attempts 
to reach my wigwam, I have traversed thousands of 
miles of the Atlantic, I am yet in foggy old England. I 
trust as soon as the Federal blockade is at end to see 
the sun shine once more in Texas. 

Texas was, until 1836, a province of Mexico, as was 
Cohauila, and it was customary, when speaking of 
Mexico as a whole, to say “ Mexico and the States of 
Cohauila and Texas.” Up to 1820 it was thinly peo- 
pled—chiefly occupied by a few Mexicans and roving 
tribes of horse Indians, who in the winter were accus- 
tomed to seek its summer-like climate, where they chased 
the buffalo and wild horse on the vast prairies situated 
between its forest-bordered rivers, till the spring advanc- 
ing warned them to seek their cool summer homes in 
the San Saba mountains. It is true the Mexicans had 
a few towns, mostly built of adobe (unburnt) bricks, but 
these could almost be numbered on your fingers, and 
were generally for the purpose of military posts, more 
than anything else; and this, too, in a country which 
lies between the 26th and 37th degrees of north latitude, 
and the 93rd and 103xd parallels of west longitude, a 
region estimated to contain about one hundred and 
eighty millions of English acres. The settled portion 
now (1863) is divided into one hundred and fifteen coun- 
ties, each: very large, as compared with English counties. 
The two oldest towns are San Antonio de Bexar and 
San Felipe de Bexar. Nearly as old are the Missions 
Refugio and San Patricio, founded by some Jesuits. 

San Antonio was the capital, and there resided the 
Mexican governor; his authority, however, was limited; 
and extended only to the local administration of the pro- 
vince, and he was subject to the Commandant-General of 
the Eastern Internal Provinces, at Monterey, in the State 
of Nueva Leon. 

As early as 1813, United States adventurers crossed 
over to join the Mexicans in their struggle against 
Spain. At that time it was uncertain whether Texas 
formed part of Mexico or of Louisiana, the boundary not 
being fixed till the treaty about Florida, in 1819. Then 
Texas was abandoned to Spain, and followed the fortunes 
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of the other Spanish dominions. When Mexico became 
a Republic, American settlers turned their attention to 
Texas. 

In 1821 Moses Austin, who had for some years enter- 
tained an idea of founding a colony of his countrymen 
in this region, arrived at San Antonio de Bexar. Few 
people can form an idea of the hazardous nature of the 
journey undertaken by this undaunted old pioneer. 
Nachitoches, on the border of Arkansas, is about six 
hundred miles from San Antonio de Bexar, in a straight 
line as measured from one point to another on the map. 
Of course, as ridden, it would be considerably more; 
and yet this man, then fifty-seven years of age, safely 
effected it through a wilderness country swarming with 
Indians—swimming rivers, penetrating forests, and tra- 
velling across trackless prairies. 

Arrived at San Antonio, Austin lost no time in wait- 
ing upon Don Antonio Martinez, then Mexican governor 
of Texas. As before remarked, this functionary’s power 
was limited; besides which, he was not upon very 
good terms with his chief, Don Joaquin @ Arredondo, 
the Commandant-General at Monterey. Martinez was 
very cautious not to expose himself to the charge of 
disobedience to his superior, who had given him express 
orders to permit no foreigners, especially North Ameri- 
cans, to enter Texas. When Austin personally made 
his application to Governor Martinez, he was very coldly 
received, and was much surprised and disappointed to 
find that his proposals on his colonization project would 
not only not be considered, but that he was ordered to 
leave the province. Naturally he felt, after all his years 
of thought on the subject, and his painful and weary 
journey just accomplished, very much annoyed at his 
reception, as he expected from a person in the position 
of Don Antonio Martinez, at least a courteous reception ; 
and doubtless his reception would have been different 
had not the governor been afraid of offending his su- 
perior. Austin left the Government-house resolved 
upon leaving the town at once; but as he crossed -the 
plaza he met the Baron de Bastrop, with whom he had 
formerly had a slight acquaintance, and to him he at 
once explained the situation of affairs. ‘The Baron de 
Bastrop was a native of Prussia, and had in his youth 
seen much service. He was now a Spanish subject, 
and resided in San Antonio, where he was much looked 
up to by the inhabitants for his kindness, and respected 
for his education and talents. He was deep in all the 
mysteries of the government, and a warm friend of the 
governor; and throughout the whole province few had 
more influence than the Baron de Bastrop. After lis- 
tening to Austin’s plans, he promised to assist them 
if he could, and he called immediately upon the gover- 
nor. Hestated that Austin was his friend; that he was 
an old man ; and that, after such a severe journey, he re- 
quired rest; and that he would take it as a personal 
favour if the governor would allow him to stay at his, 
the Baron’s house, and recruit his health. The proper 
permission having been obtained, the Baron bestirred 
himself to assist Austin; and in subsequent interviews 
he succeeded in winning over the governor as well as 
the ayuntamento of Bexar, who both promised to re- 
commend Austin’s propositions for the settlement of 
three hundred families within the limits of Texas, to the 
favourable consideration of the Commandant-General, 
Arredondo, and the Provincial Deputation of the Eastern 
Internal Provinces. This body was a kind of parliament, 
or states legislature, who held their sessions at M onterey, 
and shared with the Commandant-General the govern- 
ment of the eastern provinces of New Spain. Once 
embarked in the project, Martinez became a warm sup- 





porter of it, little thinking that when the Anglo-Saxon 
once gets his foot in, he soon forces his whole body; 
nor did he dream that the plans he now was so ready 
to forward would in sixteen years separate Texas for ever 
from Mexican authority. 

Austin having got his affair under weigh, started for 
his home in Missouri to arrange some family matters, 
and there to await the fate of his application; Martinez 
having promised to let him know the result, and also to 
give him all the assistance in his power on his return, 
should his suit have been successful. On his way 
home, Austin experienced much suffering between San 
Antonio and Nachitoches, before he once more found 
himself under a roof on the Sabine River. Here he was 
obliged to rest several days, and again at Nachitoches. 
From this place he wrote to his son, Stephen F. Austin, 
who was destined to found the colony; for the poor old 
man never saw Texas again. But I am slightly antici- 
pating. Arrived at home in Missouri, Moses Austin 
had soon the satisfaction to hear that his propositions 
had been favourably listened to at Monterey. He re- 
ceived this news officially from Governor Martinez, who 
had at first so coldly met him, but who now took a 
warm interest in his plans. In the spring of 1821 he 
was busily engaged collecting his settlers, and whilst 
thus engaged the brave old man was taken unwell, and 
died on the 10th of June, 1821, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age. 

I have rather lingered over this part; but I did not 
see well how I could condense it, and yet give a proper 
account of the manner in which Texas first, became set- 
tled by Anglo-Saxons, who, whatever may be their 
faults, have a bulldog-like tenacity of holding on to any- 
thing they may acquire. 

In compliance with the wish of his dying father, 
Stephen F. Austin endeavoured to carry out the colo- 
nization enterprise. He was now, he felt, the represent- 
ative of his father; and the next thing for him to do 
was to see whether or not the Spanish authorities in 
Texas would recognise him as such. He proceeded to 
Nachitoches, on his way to San Antonio, and there met 
a commissioner sent by Governor Martinez to meet his 
father. This gentleman, Don Erasmo Seguin, was still 
living when I left Texas, at San Antonio, and had 
reached a very great age. He was accompanied by Don 
Juan Martin de Veramendi, who was afterwards gover- 
nor of the State of Coahuila and Texas; both, for Mex- 
icans, were men of liberal and wide views. ,Stephen 
Austin was gratified to learn from them that there 
would be no difficulty about his assuming the place his 
father would have occupied as leader in the colonization 
scheme. He immediately made ready to accompany 
them to San Antonio, where, upon their arrival, some 
time about the middle of August, they heard that the 
Mexicans had thrown off the Spanish yoke, and had 
declared their independence. He was warmly welcomed 
by Martinez as representative of his deceased father. 
Accordingly, he set about exploring the country, so as 
to select the most suitable section for his colony. Moses 
Austin had been of opinion that the country near the 
gulf coast, and watered by the Brazos and Colorado 
Rivers, was best adapted for his purpose. After a care- 
ful and minute examination, his son came to the same 
conclusion, and there he determined to plant his young 
settlement. He started at once for New Orleans, and 
from that city commenced to pour in his colonists. 

Austin’s movements soon attracted much attention in 
the south-west; and it is but right to mention that his 
first three. hundred settlers, with their families, were 
earnest, honest emigrants. If, afterwards, murderers, 
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thieves, and bad characters found their way into the 
country, it was neither Austin’s nor his colonists’ fault. 
I know a great number of the true settlers, and for 
honesty, industry, and hospitality “they cannot be beat,” 
to use a western expression. 

Thus was planted the first colony of Americans in 
Texas. Stephen F, Austin lived long enough to see 
that handful he had introduced, become an independent 
Republic. He died at Columbia, on the Brazos River, 
on Christmas day, 1836, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. On the 21st of April, that same year, the battle 
of San Jacinto had been fought, so that he lived to see 
that he had founded a nation. I have not done justice 
to this man, who in all the private and public relations 
of life was exemplary; but the limits of this paper 
forbid me to say more as regards him. 

A single paragraph must contain an indication of the 
subsequent history of Texas. In 1831, ten years after 
the elder Austin first appeared on the soil, the American 
settlers numbered not far from seventy thousand. They 
sought admission into the Mexican Republic, but with- 
out success. Their spirit of independence becoming 
troublesome, the Mexicans tried to reduce them to 
submission ; but in 1836, the President Santa Anna was 
defeated by the Americans, under General Houston, 
who was then appointed first President of Texas. 

From this time annexation to the United States was 
earnestly sought. There were two difficulties: first, 
the Mexican Government declared that annexation would 
be a declaration of war; and second, the slavery question 
would be troublesome. After much controversy, the 
slavery difficulty was got over by the celebrated 
“Missouri Compromise,” by which it was settled that 
Texas should ultimately be divided into five states, when 
sufficiently populous; and that those states north of 
the line 36° 30’ north latitude, should be free states; 
the territories south of that compromise line to be 
admitted as states on application, with or without slavery, 
as locally determined. The difficulty as to Mexico was 
resolved by appeal to the sword, and peace was procured 
after General Scott entered the city of Mexico in 1848. 

All Texans, whether native-born or emigrants who 
have adopted it as their country, are fond and proud of 
it; é¢ven mere travellers through it cannot help admiring 
its climate, its beauty, and, if sportsmen, its game. 
Searcely any who have been settled there for a few years 
but have had a brush with either Indians or Mexicans, 
or both. This has given them self-reliance, and has 
won for them the respect of those living in more peaceful 
states; for wherever the Texas rangers or volunteers 
have encountered a foe, they have invariably given a 
good account of him. 

There were no more gallant soldiers than the Texans 
approved themselves in the Mexican war of 1846-7; 
for, although not very amenable to discipline, they 
were always where any danger was to be met; and as 
scouts or skirmishers they are unrivalled. In this 
present war, now raging, Texas has furnished seventy 
regiments. . The recapture of Galveston, on the first day 
of this present year, by the old men left at home, proves 
that age has not dimmed their courage, if it has their 
eyesight. 

All are professedly democrats; but amongst the 
higher class of planters it would be as difficult for an 
outsider to enter their family by marriage, as it would 
be for farmer Giles’ hopeful eldest born to match himself 
with an Archduchess of the house of Hapsburg. 

Although aristocratic in forming their connections, 
practically they carry out their political creed. The poor- 
est white man may ride up to any house, certain of his 





supper, his bed, and his breakfast, and if poor in purse, 
of some shining metal to carry him on his way rejoicing ; 
and it will be only at established houses of entertainment 
that he will be expected to pay: and even at those, should 
he state to the landlord his destitution, he will be enter- 
tained free of charge. Hospitality is practised there as 
I never have seen it anywhere else. It would prove 
great ingratitude on my part, if I did not acknowledge 
here a virtue I have so often met with from one and all. 

I do not mention the following as anything remark- 
able, but merely to show the off-hand manner in which 
they extend their kindness. I was coming down from 
Washington to Brazoria, and had made my noonday 
halt at San Felipe de Bexar, situated on the west bank 
of the Rio Brazos de Dios. After resting myself, horse, 
and pointer, I again started, and had travelled nine or 
ten miles, when, seeing a thunder-shower coming on, } 
rode hard for the shelter of some timber on a creek a 
little to the front of me. Here I found a house; and 
the owner, asking me to alight, led my horse to a shed, 
and then invited me to enter his house. Observing my 
arms and pointer, he said, “I suppose, stranger, you're 
very fond of shooting.” I told him that I was very 
fond of it indeed. ‘“ Well,” he said, “the prairie round 
me is alive with prairie chickens (pinnated grouse); if 
you like to stay a week or two with me, I shall be glad 
of your company.” This was an offer made by a man 
who had never seen me before, did not know my name, 
and one quarter of an hour previously we were each igno- 
rant of the other’s existence. He did not make this offer 
from any idea that the game I killed would be useful to 
him, because he shot himself, besides being in comfort- 
able circumstances, with large herds of cattle of his own. 
There was no dearth of provisions in his comfortable 
home; but he made it because he thought it would 
gratify me, because he was a Texan, because it was an 
instinct with him, as with all southerners, to be hospit- 
able. I might mention five hundred cases like the 
above which have happened to me. 

Whatever may be the issue of the present war, the 
future of Texas must be great. With soil unsurpassed, 
a lovely climate, with coal, copper, and iron known 
to exist, and gold strongly suspected to be found in 
her mountains; with grassy plains, upon which count- 
less herds may graze; with forests abounding in many 
of the most valuable kinds of timber, as well as medi- 
cinal shrubs and roots; watered by noble rivers, and 
inhabited by a dauntless race, there can be little doubt 
as to her future position amongst the nations, when 
visited by Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander, a few 
centuries hence. Her sons are brave, her daughters 
virtuous; and there are springing up in all directions 
Christian churches of various denominations, whilst 
many a self-denying Missionary is roaming through her 
wilds, chiding here, encouraging there. Need any one 
doubt what she will become P? 

In conclusion, let me state, that if I have succeeded 
in giving any pleasure or information to the readers of 
“The Leisure Hour,” it has not been without pleasure 
to myself, for I have been able to recall many sunny 
days passed there—hours spent in greenwood shade, 
with horse, with hound, and rifle; many long sweeping 
gallops on my unshod mustang, over those seas of grass 
—the prairies ; and last, and far from least, the kindness 
experienced from both rich and poor, from the sons and 
the daughters of the fair land of Texas. 

I feel myself getting old, and my limbs growing stiff, 
and my eyes dim, though not with years; but I think, per- 
haps, when I feel once more the reviving sun of Texas, 
that my eyes may become bright, my hand steady, and 
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my seat in the saddle firm, and that “ snaffle, spur and 
spear” will once more have a meaning for me, when I 
have exchanged the frozen island of my birth for the 
warm southern land of my adoption. 





YOUTHS’ INSTITUTES. 

Tz publication of our recent article under this title,* has 
brought us communications from other societies similar 
in their nature and objects to that at Bayswater, and 
which are no less worthy of notice and commendation. 
We are rejoiced to find that the kind of work, the ne- 
cessity of which no observant person can ignore, and 
whose importance we endeavoured to impress upon the 
reader, has been actively carried on for some time by a 
class of workers who are earnest in doing the good which 
has to be done, while they have made so little noise and 
fuss about it, as almost to escape the notice of the public. 
It should be understood, once for all, that these unde- 
monstrative workers, while they labour continuously, and 
take the responsibility which they necessarily incur, 
upon their own shoulders, find their sole reward in the 
advantages they confer on others, and, so far from reap- 
ing any pecuniary guerdon as a return for their labour 
and time, have frequently to make good from their own 
funds such expenses as may exceed income. 

We have just returned from a visit to the Islington 
Youths’ Institute, which dates its existence from 1860, 
and is situated at St. George’s Terrace, Richmond Road. 
This society occupies St. George’s Hall, where it has the 
use of two noble rooms, each large enough to contain 
the whole of its members, with space to spare—one being 
the reading-room, and the other the class or lecture-room ; 
and attached to them is the library and committee- 
room. ‘The members are boys and lads from the age of 
thirteen to that of nineteen, comprising just that period 
of life during which the character of the future man is 
sure to be formed, and to be determined for good or 
for evil. The advantages offered to the members are, 
the reading-room every week-day evening, with the use 
of all the best periodicals of the day, to the number of 
thirty-five; the use of draught and chess-boards and 
other games ; a library of five hundred well-chosen books, 
any of which they can borrow for reading at home; in- 
struction in reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, vocal 
music, French, and Biblical knowledge. The subscrip- 
tions payable by the members are sixpence per week 
each, and an entrance-fee of a shilling, together with 
such small fines as they may incur by heedless neglect 
of necessary rules. These payments, however, only ex- 
tend over the months from October to April inclusive, 
it not being thought advisable, or indeed found practi- 
cable, to continue the educational operations through- 
out the months of summer. The members, however, are 
not lost sight of during the season of fine weather. 
The library is open, and the books circulate all the year 
round ; and early in May the members meet on their 
own hired ground, as the St. George’s Cricket Club, 
having their practice-nights every week-day evening 
until dusk, and their field-days every Saturday afternoon, 
commencing at three o’clock. In addition to this recre- 
ative bond of union, they have another in the shape of 
an annual excursion by rail or steam-boat, when as 
many of them as can obtain permission from their 
parents or employers, make holiday together, and some- 
times unite with other kindred societies, by whose co- 
Operation the pleasure of the trip is increased, and its 
cost per head diminished. 





* Leisure Hour, No. 577. 





The above Institute has for its avowed object “ the 
religious, intellectual, moral, and social improvement 
of working lads employed in offices, warehouses, and 
shops ;” and it is governed by a code of rules and bye- 
laws enforcing such regulations as are indispensable for 
the maintenance of order, and the payment of certain 
fines in case of their infringement. It is under the pa- 
tronage of the Bishop of London, and is managed by a 
President (the Rev. Mr. Vincent), a Treasurer, an Ho- 
norary Secretary, and a Committee of twelve gentlemen, 
of whom eight form a quorum. The reading-room is 
opened with prayer every evening, and five minutes 
before closing, the doors are locked, and a hymn is sung 
previous to the dispersion of the members. 

The Annual Report of the Institute, for 1862, gives a 
detailed account of its progress during the past year. 
We extract a few of the particulars. The number of 
members enrolled during the winter months was a 
hundred and eighty-six. The average number attending 
during each week was eighty ; while the average attend- 
ance on each evening, taken weekly, ranged from forty- 
one to eighty-six. Classes were instructed each week- 
night throughout the season, the members making 
creditable progress, and attending regularly. On the 
Tuesday evenings, lectures have been delivered by unpaid 
lecturers, and as-these lectures are open to the public as 
well as the members, they have been the means of making 
some small increase tothe funds. During the preceding 
year, the library had been increased by ninety volumes, 
through the gifts of various friends, and 1249 volumes 
have been issued to the members. For the promotion of 
habits of economy among the lads, a penny bank has 
been opened, and thirty-eight of the members have 
become depositors, though, as the summer recess drew 
near, the greater portion of the deposits were with- 
drawn. In December, 1861, the Institute was visited by 
the Patron, the Lord Bishop of London, who briefly ad- 
dressed the members on the value of such an institution, 
and the importance of forming good friendships, and 
subsequently sent them a memento of his visit, in a 
present of valuable books. In January: a soirée was 
held. in the two halls, enlivened with music and enriched 
by a collection of scientific objects, works of art, and 
natural productions of much interest. The profits re- 
sulting from the soirée amounted to over five pounds. 
On the occasion of the fatal catastrophe at Hartley 
Colliery, the members of the Institute began to raise « 
subscription among themselves, for the relief of the suf- 
ferers; and although many of them had subscribed 
through other channels, they forwarded £2. 6s. 1d. to the 
Mansion House, in the name of the Institute. The ex- 
aminations of the various classes were held during the 
last fortnight of the season, and a chess tournament 
was conducted during Easter week. The examinations 
showed that many of the members had made considerable 
progress. When the season was brought to a close in 
April, about a hundred of the members assembled, and. 
were addressed by the Honorary Secretary and other: 
gentlemen, amidst indications of the best feeling on the 
part of the members, and of their hearty attachment to 
the Institute and its objects. 

For other particulars respecting this Institution, we 
must refer those of our readers (and we trust they are 
many) who are interested in the subject, to the Report 
itself—or, better still, to the gentlemen by whose active 
benevolence the work has been originated and is still 
sustained, and whose names and addresses the Report’ 
will furnish. One thing‘is noticeable in connection with 
the St. George’s Hall Institute, and that is, that it ap- 
proximates very nearly to the desirable consummation. 
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to which we pointed in our former article—of being self- 
supporting. It is tree that it does not pay all its ex- 
penses yet, and its very prosperity has helped to 
shoulder it a little way into the limbo of debt; but its 
balance-sheet shows us, that with the trifling assistance 
of some twenty-five pounds a year, the Institute can be 
carried on, and enabled to continue its useful career. 
Now we do not doubt for a moment that this twenty- 
five pounds a year will be forthcoming so long as it is 
wanted, and that, if the Institute should dissolve, it will 
not be for the want of that modest sum; but we had 
much rather see the society freed from all such help, 
paying its expenses from its own resources, and having 
no debt, save the debt of gratitude it must ever owe to 
its guides, governors, and instructors. The one thing, 
the only thing, wanting to this consummation, is that 
the benefits the Institute dispenses at so cheap a rate, 
should be properly appreciated by those whom it most 
concerns to appreciate them—namely, the parents, guard- 
jans, employers and well-wishers of working lads. Such 
people should consider that it is not merely so much 
proficiency in writing, arithmetic, drawing, French, etc., 
that the lads are buying with their weekly sixpences, 
but that if is good habits and character, the character that 
is essential to success in life, and that, by employing the 
leisure of their youthful years in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, or the enjoyment of recreation, under good guid- 
ance, they are laying the foundation of prosperity and 
nsefulness in life. If this conviction were more generally 
entertained, we should see the Islington Youths’ Institute 
standing independent of pecuniary benevolences ; and 
we should see—as we shall yet hope to see—other kin- 
dred institutions rising and flourishing under like 
philanthropic auspices, in all populous districts where 
crowds of boys and lads are growing up to manhood. 

There are many districts where boys and lads are 
working in numbers, which districts are all too poor to 
maintain an Institute similar to that above described, or 
even to the one at Bayswater, but where, notwith- 
standing, much useful work may be done, by supplying 
the needier class of lads with books and other educational 
means of an inexpensive kind. In such localities a 
boys’ reading-club may be set a-going with very small 
means, and, by careful management, and the use of such 
assistance as the boys themselves could render, under 
prudent direction might be made self-supporting, almost 
from the first. A hundred and fifty boys, even at a 
penny a week, would pay the rent of a reading-room 
and leave an overplus for the purchase of new books— 
the supervision and instruction being of course gratui- 
tously rendered. The tendency of such a club would be 
towards stability and increasing importance, because, 
being the property of the members, each lad would have 
a permanent interest in its success. The desire for 
knowledge grows with what it feeds on; the penny 
subscription would double and treble itself voluntarily ; 
and one might reasonably expect that the boys’ club 
would grow up into a“ Youths’ Institute” without cither 
the incubus of debt or the burden of pecuniary obliga- 
gation. Wecommend the experiment to such of our 
philanthropic friends as have to do with boys, and are 
anxious to promote their interests. 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
PERRY OF THE “MORNING CHRONICLE.” 
Tas “Morning Chronicle” has gone the way of all 
periodicals, at least of all those of my young days, except 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” which, from its ancient 
fortalice of St. John’s Gate, still sends forth regularly its 





fresh and nutritive pabulum for the children of letters. 
Yet wonderfully is the press changed since the daring 
Sylvanus Urban, gent, first looked out of his window 
in Charter House Square, on publishing day, in the hope 
of catching a customer. How changed the tone, func- 
tions, pretensions, powers, comprehension, and influence 
of the press! The little candle that cast its useful rays on 
darkling corners has become a universal illumination, in 
which good deeds shine and dark deeds are dragged 
to light, all over the world; and there ean be no denial 
of the general good results to human kind. 

In the grand progress towards this condition of things, 
James Perry and the “ Chronicle” played a conspicuous 
part. The “Chronicle” was the daily organ of the great 
Whig party, and he was its owner and editor. And I 
remark that editors of popular and influential journals 
in those days, were also as different as their publications 
from the same class of persons at the present time. 
There were not so many of them, and popular attention 
was concentrated on the few “ noticeable men.” The 
principals were more seen by the busy and political world 
in the needful, active intercourse that belonged to their 
occupation. ‘The spirit and object of the editor were 
also dissimilar to those which are now most signally 
proclaimed. They bid less for the voices of the mul- 
titude in a commercial sense, as a source of circulation 
and profit, than they laboured to win them to their own 
opinion for the service of the party whose policy they 
upheld. It is a matter of course, that, to be successful, 
the newspaper must always please the people, and, as a 
fitting adjunct, assert its own disinterestedness and in- 
dependence. But in elder times this was not so ostensibly 
done, and it seemed more as if the design were to rally 
the country around a particular standard than (whilst 
prompting and guiding all the while) to exhort the public 
to judge for itself. The greatest journal of our own 
day, “The Times,” professes to be only the mouth- 
piece and exponent of public opinion. 

The former was the state of the press when James 
Perry flourished—one of the warmest partizans, one of 
the most zealous of agents, and one of the most efficient 
instruments of the powerful party to which he bore 
allegiance—the party of Charles Fox and Tierney, 
Sheridan, Ponsonby, and Whitbread. 

My sketches have no vocation for politics, and I only 
refer to them to speak of the ardent character which 
they impressed upon the era, and the man whose linea- 
ments I merely touch. As a politician, he was what is 
understood by the epithet “ red-hot,” and yet in demea- 
nour, one of the coolest personages you would encounter 
in society. Extremely short-sighted, he would go about 
peeping as if he could see nothing, but like a Paul Pry 
(the original for whom was, singularly enough, one of 
his useful jackals), seeing and observing everything 
suitable to the promotion of his purpose, with the 
vision of a lynx and the appropriativeness of a lion. 

Mr. Perry lived on terms of close personal intimacy 
with the leaders of his party—a condition replete with 
peculiar advantages to the station he occupied; and 
during a considerable time this association was very re- 
tentive and exclusive. Happily the system of secret 
scheming and intrigue has been much modified by the 
advance of general intelligence; and men and measures 
are now better understood, and motives and designs 
more clearly comprehended than in the stormy times to 
which I refer. And an admirable consequence has en- 
sued. It is one of the highest merits and greatest 
beauties of our constitutional government, that the 
rivalry for power, even say for office, does not degenerate 
into personal animosities, nor is allowed to poison the 
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social intercourse of life. . The exceptions are few. 


"Throughout the better classes in this country, the com- 


petition of the forum is, as Canning finely said, “as if 
” and the same absence 
of hostile feeling is the grand mark of civilizing power 
at our public meetings and in our clubs, coffee-houses, 
and private assemblages. 

Mr. Perry, whilst yet young, left his native Aberdeen 
with a fair stock of its learning. I believe he had tried 
the stage, and did not succeed. He, however, soon made 
his way to London, and engaged industriously in the 
service of the press. He not only wrote in several of 
the weekly journals, but edited the “European Maga- 
zine,” and contributed to other large publications. But 
it was not till he had the “ Chronicle” that he occupied 
his own proper sphere, and ably filled a post of much 
national importance, during a most momentous epoch in 
the history of nations. Whether he was on the right 
side or the wrong, it is not my province to assert; but 
I can truly say, he was most hearty on the side he took, 


and fought all its fights with the vehemence of a hero. 


He was indeed sincere in his opinions, and indefatigable 
in his exertions to establish them. A handsome fortune 
recompensed these labours; but still he worked on not 
less diligently, though with able associates (such as his 
successor, John Black), till assailed by fatal illness, about 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Long before this, however (1821), the furor of political 
conflict had subsided into a calm, not to be resuscitated 
in yet wilder strife for ten years. Perry was one of 
the most willing to enjoy it. For, plain and homely in 
his appearance (though, like all the editors of those more 
formal days, he was always well dressed), he was a person 
of considerable taste and discernment. Productions of 
art and books were objects of warm pursuit to him; and 
there were not many who surpassed his taste in the one, 
or his judgment in the other. His conversation was 
accordingly of a very agreeable and instructive nature; 
and his pictures and library were admirably set off in his 
mansion, which was enriched by their treasures and en- 
livened by the genial hospitalities with which he adorned 
it. Anecdotes of Men he had Known were profuse and 
interesting—his acquaintance with what might be called 
secret history, was authentic and valuable. One could 
not help wondering what had become of all the hate and 
rancour of party contention. Had it all died out? 
No matter: it had no shelter here, and the Whig and 
Tory ate and drank together, and talked kindly, and felt 
each that the other possessed some good qualities—that 
other for whom, not long before, he would have declared 
hanging, drawing, and quartering too merciful a fate. 

James Perry was an excellent example of this com- 
mendable tone ;* and it is a happy thing for the country 
that it is now, as I have observed, so generally accepted 
and acted upon. The newspapers no longer rage at 
each other, and call bad names. People would not read 
the squabbles of editors. The less we see or know of 
them the more likely are their writings to be oracular: 
and with regard to the singular-plural themselyes— 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise.” 

_ Apart from all political considerations and editorial ques- 
tioning, the memorable feature in Perry’s literary career 
was his improvement, it might be said his invention, of 
the newspaper. staff for parliamentary reporting. Origi- 
nally, the wisdom of the legislature was promulgated 
from memory by a single organ like Woodfall ; or literary 





* When yielding to gentle Tory influenees at his hospitable board, it 


raised a laugh to remind him that he was no longer a Whig, but only a 
Perriwig, : 








men were employed, as the great Samuel Johnson was, 
upon stolen notes, to write fictitious speeches. Private 
reports and accidental recollections, at all times, within 
a period of two centuries, preserved some specimens ; 
but the whcle history was fragmentary and irregular. 
But as the functions of the Commons were more and 
more developed, it became evident that it would be ad- 
visable to adopt a system for the better promulgation of 
their sayings and doings; and Mr. Perry was among 
the foremost to suggest and carry into execution the 
plan which is now acted upon on a much larger scale. 
At first, four or five gentlemen were amply sufficient for 
the purpose, and Perry sent only one (a curious cha- 
racter he was) to the House of Peers, to bring away as 
much as his memory could retain. In the other house 
the occupation was severe and fatiguing; and, looking 
back to journals of the period, I am astonished to see 
the accuracy and amount of the labour produced, when 
thrown upon so few hands, and performed under so 
many hindrances and difficulties which no longer exist. 
I will not say that with modern facilities, and more 
numerous agencies, we may not have a superabundance 
of the extremely heterogeneous article; but whatever 
are the consequences, it may be allowed thatthe volumes 
of parliamentary reporting now given to the public, at 
any rate displace the vast quantity of rubbish which 
fills the papers between the sessions; and for these and 
other benefits the people are largely indebted to the 
intelligence and ability of James Perry. 


THE ELDER D’ISRAELI. 


My acquaintance with the elder D’Israeli (or, as now 
written, Disracli) was rather literary than social; and 
therefore, any recollections I may offer respecting him, 
must be more limited than in instances where I en- 
joyed greater intimacy and opportunities for being 
impressed by character. But after all, what is the most 
elaborate biography as a sure foundation for sound judg- 
ment? It is but an approximation, with an admixture 
of guess-work at the best. Of almost every man it 
may be said, that the interior is never seen—is imper- 
fectly known even to himself. The secret springs and 
motives are impenetrable; and yet the belief in the 
truth and circumstantiality of Biography is accepted as 
a matter of course. Non seive fas est omnia; and in- 
deed, instead of not knowing all, we can discover but 
very little of the real life and character of most men. 
What little I knew of Mr. D’Israeli has left the following 
impression. 

If ever the epithet amiable could be strictly applied 
to the masculine sex, I think it might have been allowed 
to Mr. D’Israeli. There was not only a pleasing gentle- 
ness about him, gracing all he said or did, but a placid 
equanimity, which, it seemed, nothing could disturb. 
At Enfield, now so loudly famed for the production of 
rifles to destroy mankind, he was born and sent forth 
on his peaceful mission to enlighten them. 

All his voluminous works, spread so extensively over 
the face of the earth, have tended largely to disseminate 
right feelings—the love of truth, benevolence towards our 
fellow creatures, sympathy for the oppressed and unfor- 
tunate, justice and charity to all. In speech as in 
writing, in conversation as in more formal statements, 
the pale face of the speaker, slightly tinged from his 
Hebrew and Venetian extraction, and the dark, mild, 
very prominent but expressive eye, imparted a degree of 
persuasiveness to his opinions which I have seldom seen 
equalled in the outward aids of conversation. 

His tastes were refined. Not only did the amenities 
of society and literature seem to be parts of his nature. 
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but the Arts, in all their branches, laid their treasures 
before a studious and cultivated mind, when they were 
submitted to his examination. Of them he was an 
excellent judge and accomplished critic. The circle 
among whom I chiefly met him consisted of the Nares, 
Douce, and other Men I have Known, some of whose 
characteristic traits I have through the medium of “The 
Leisure Hour” endeavoured to trace. 

D’Israeli knew nothing of the “Calamities of Authors,” 
except in recording them, and, happily for those who 
enjoyed the gratification of his company, was a very 
graceful illustration of the “Literary Character,” and 
abounding in “Curiosities of Literature,” so as to render 
his contributions to the social talk at once truly inter- 
esting and instructive. It might be that his tone was 
pitched in accord with the less demonstrative sphere to 
which I have alluded; but in more convivial parties he 
was ready to enter jocundly into the spirit of the scene. 
At such entertainments as genial authors marked with 
a white stone, under the hospitable roof of John Murray, 
their renowned publisher, he could shine with no 
eclipsed lustre, always in appropriate keeping, listened 
to with attention and heard with satisfaction. Dare I 
venture to allude to one festive occasion, where book- 
collectors held a symposium, and he, the most temperate 
of the set; where Kemble, Maurice, Parsons, etc. toasted 
Guttemberg and Faust, Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde 
out of Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree bowl. It was a 
cheerful bit of social literary life, consistent with the 
common usages of the period, but far removed from 
the excesses which too frequently disfigured them. 

In his “Life and Reign of Charles the First,” and in- 
deed in all his historical lucubrations, the same natural 
temperament and kindly disposition appear. He pitied 
the unfortunate. He lacked the gall of political parti- 
zanship. He had nothing of that sternness which 
seems necessary for those who stand forward, according 
to their views, for rigid justice, without the abatement 
of a penalty or pain, without the allowance of a palliation 
for evil counsellors and the frailties of humanity. This 
was the key to his personal life, which caused him to be 
loved and esteemed—to his literary life, replete with 
those sentiments which make the whole world akin. 
I have marvelled—when I have seen his son, one of the 
most extraordinary personages of the age, lacerating 
his political adversaries with many bitter stripes, and 
provoking to anger even the imperturbable Peel— 
whence he could have inherited his rage for political 
strife, and his genius for personal debate. From the 
turmoil of the House of Commons, Isaac D’Israeli 
would have fled as from a pestilence, and sought 
refuge among his much-loved books. And sure was 
the solace to be found there; but—ah! there is a but 
in all earthly enjoyments—but at last this happiness 
was denied him; he could not have seen me, and I saw 
him no more. When I heard of the blindness which 
afflicted him for several years before his death (if that 
could be called an affliction which I have been assured 
he bore with the calmest resignation), I was affected to 
an extent I could hardly explain to myself. Let those 
who have dwelt among books imagine what it is at 
one fell swoop to lose so many true friends. Mr. 
Benjamin D’Israeli has written a memoir of his father, 
and it is gratifying to learn, that this heavy privation 
was lightened by every domestic censolation which the 
attachment and veneration of a loving family could 
supply to the patient sufferer. 
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Varieties. 


QuEEN CaroLninE AMELIA oF DenMARK.—This truly royal 
lady, exemplary in every relation of life, whether as daughter, 
sister, wife, or queen, displayed at the death of her husband, 
Christian vu1, a nobility of character worthy of the higher 
rank she bore asa humble, self-denying follower of Jesus Christ. 
She was the constant unwearied attendant on her husband’s 
sick-bed, ever ready to administer bodily relief or spiritual 
consolation. After the accession of Frederick 11, political events 
may have caused the personal virtues of the queen of his 
predecessor to be forgotten. But while recorded in heaven, 
they should be remembered for praise and example. To Queen 
Caroline Amelia the earthly crown was ever a bauble compared 
with a heavenly crown, and her royal station was prized only 
as it gave wider opportunity for Christian usefulness. Now 
that there is a closer alliance between the royal families of 
England and Denmark, it is interesting to add the relation of 
the good Queen Caroline Amelia to the British dynasty, being 
grand-daughter of Queen Matilda of Denmark, the much-loved 
sister of George II. 


Mr. Brrks’ Book oN Martrer anD Eruer.—Mwe. Birks is 
profound in mathematics, has a good and full knowledge of 
modern physics, and has allowed twenty-eight years to pass 
between the arrival of the chief sugg:stions and the presenta~ 
tion of his work. His system proceeds upon the supposition 
that the material universe consists of two kinds of particles, of 
matter and of ether. The material particles attract one another 
according to the Newtonian law: the particles of ether attract 
those of matter according to a higher law ; and the particles of 
ether repel each other, also according to a higher law. The 
consequence is, that particles of matter are kept from cea- 
lescing by their tendency to sevolve round each other; while 
each particle of matter finds its way into permanent combina- 
tion with a particle of ether. This is a small basis on which to 
build gravitation, cohesion, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
and chemical affinity; but Mr. Birks has the boldness to 
attempt it.—Atheneum. 


WELLINGTON AT BRUSSELS ON THE NiGut oF THE 15TH JUNE, 
1815.—Many stories having been related of the Duke’s presence 
at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, and many inferences founded 
upon them, we may here state what we believe the truth to be. 
The Duke had issued his first orders on the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange, and on the confirmation of the Prince’s in- 
telligence by General Muffling, the Prussian staff-officer at the 
Duke’s head-quarters, soon after three in the afternoon. He 
afterwards issued his final orders at ten in the evening. Having 
done this, he went to the ball. The Prince of Orange, who 
had been there also, left early in the evening, before supper, 
for his quarters at Braine le Comte. The Duke of Wellington 
remained ; and during supper, at about midnight, the Prince, 
who had retired some two hours before, suddenly reappeared, 
walked up to the Duke’s chair, and said a few words in a tone 
so low that they did not catch the ear of those around hirh ; 
but the Duke coolly replied that he had no further orders to 
give, and said to the Prince, “I should think the best thing 
you can do is to go to bed.” The Prince then left, and the 
Duke remained talking to the lady on his right for some twenty 
minutes afterwards. He then rose, went up to the Duke of 
Richmond ostensibly to say good night, but added in a lower 
tone, “Do you happen to have a map of the country?” The 
Duke of Richmond left the supper-table, apparently to attend 
the Commander-in-Chief to the door, and in his private room 
the map was produced. As soon as the door of this room was. 
shut, the Duke of Wellington said, “ Bonaparte has gained 
near twenty-four hours’ march upon me.” ‘ What shall you 
do ?” asked the Duke of Richmond. ‘We shall meet him at 
Quatre Bras, but we shan’t stop him there; and if we don’t, 
I'll fight him here,” said the Duke of Wellington, drawing his 
thumb-nail across the plain of Waterloo onthe map. The Duke 
of Richmond immediately afterwards mentioned this conver- 
sation to our informant, whom he had left in the supper-room, 
and showed him the map with the mark drawn by Wellington 
across the plain of Waterloo. This anecdote we have from one 
of the most distinguished survivors of Waterloo, and who occu- 
pied the next seat but one to the Duke of Wellington during 
supper.—Edinburgh Review. 





*,* A Coloured Illustration is issued with each monthly Part of “ The Leisure Hour” and “ Sunday at Home,” or with the first weekly Numbet 


of each month. 


Price of each Part, 6d.; price of each Number, 1d. ; or with Coloured Illustration, 2d. 

















Handsome Illustrated Gift Books. 


The Leisure Hour Volume for 1862, 


Consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages of Instructive, Entertaining, and varied reading, and embellished with a Coloured 
Frortispiece and 158 superior Engravings by eminent Artists, may be had, on application to any Bookseller, for 
Six SHILLINGs, in cloth boards. For Presents, copies may be obtained elegantly bound, with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. and 9s. 


The Sunday at Home Volume for 1862, 


Containing 832 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Illustration, Practical 
Discourses, Poetry, and Interesting Stories for the Young, enriched with a Coloured Frontispiece and 157 first-class 
Engravings, may be had for Six Suu.1NGs, in cloth boards; or, in elegant binding, price 7s. 6d. and 9s. 











From the QUARTERLY REVIEW, Jan. 1863. 
“ Let us in passing pay a tribute of warm commendation to that capital periodical ‘ The Leisure Hour.’ ” 


From the BOOKSELLER. 


«<The Leisure Hour’ and ‘ Sunday at Home’ are both of them admirably suited for home reading. Both contain a vast 
number of useful and instructive facts, with tales, biographies, poems, and miscellaneous articles of a very high class. Both 
are illustrated by wood engravings from drawings by Gilbert, and other eminent artists, and both form handsome volumes 
when bound at the endof the year. As soon as the paper duty was abolished, the proprietors of ‘The Leisure Hour’ 
determined to give all the benefit of the decreased cost of production to their readers. They, therefore, enlarged the size and 
increased the weight of the sheet; and, at the completion of the volume, presented a beautiful chromo-lithographic 
frontispiece. Now, as to the quality of the tales and sketches thus illustrated. The tales are good tales of life as it really 
exists, with the morals sensibly suggested rather than obtruded, as is the case in some stories we have read in, professedly 
religious publications ; the sketches, whether they be of famous places, remarkable events, or remarkable people, are graphic 
and terse ; while the poems and shorter pieces are all of them pointed, tender, and true: true, that is, to the main purpose 
of the publication, to instruct while it interests. In ‘The Leisure Hour’ the principle of the motto adopted from Cowper 


is excellently sustained— 
‘Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.’ 


‘© * The Sunday at Home’ is of a somewhat graver character, as becomes a ‘ family magazine for sabbath reading.’ It, 
too, contains a number of tales, biographies, and poems; in addition to the notes and illustrations, pleasant homilies and 
instructive explanations of difficult passages of Scripture. But these last, though explanatory, are not controversial, and it 
is much to say for the work, that it may be read in any family without offending religious prejudices or raising disputed 


questions.” 
From the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“ The volumes of ‘ The Leisure Hour’ and ‘ The Sunday at Home’ show that the Religious Tract Society are not behind- 
hand in the ‘getting up’ of their publications. We are glad to notice the publishers’ promise that during the new year they 
will give a coloured plate with each monthly part, and that these plates will he sold separately at one penny each. If this 
idea be well carried out, every cottager will be able to hang his rooms with little pictures that will help to make his home 


cheerful and pleasant-looking.” 
From the MORNING POST. 


*** The Leisure Hour’ has now reached its 11th volume, and ‘ The Sunday at Home’ its 9th—these figures corresponding 
with the number of years they respectively embrace. It is no small praise to those who conduct them (and it will be observed 
that both emanate from the same source) to say that their busy hours have been so long and uninterruptedly employed in 
lightening the ‘ leisure hours’ of their readers, and in contributing to the enjoyment of their ‘Sundays at home.’ The 
conductors of ‘ The Leisure Hour’ have shown themselves alive to the fact that each weekly number must contain as much 
variety as possible, and that the great element of attraction should be a judicious blending of the entertaining and the instructive, 
and not without a moderate seasoning of that which is generally designated facetie. It would be difficult to finda page which 
does not contain some useful instruction upon subjects of popular interest. 

‘** The Sunday at Home’ is adapted especially to the Sabbath. Much valuable information is given upon scriptural 
subjects, which sometimes become matter of discussion and controversy ; and the allusions which are made to Holy Writ 
appear to result from a conscientious desire to arrive at a faithful interpretation of the sacred volume. One of the leading 
attractions of the volume is a continuous story which extends through a long succession of numbers, under the title of ‘ From 
Dark to Dawn in Italy: a Tale of the Reformation in the 16th Century,’ and which is illustrated with excellent cuts.” 


From the MORNING HERALD. 


“¢ These two volumes once more come before us, and, once more, we have nothing for them except unqualified praise. 
Every one knows ‘The Leisure Hour,’ every one ‘ The Sunday at Home,’ and both periodicals are as widely appreciated as 
they are known. There are no cheaper and better weekly pennyworths in England, and the annual volumes furnish a mass 
of reading and of illustrations anywhere unequalled at the price. The paper and the print are both far superior to those of 
the ordinary run of penny weekly publications, and the matter is generally unexceptionable in tone and in composition. We 
wish ‘ The Leisure Hour’ especially a very great and continued success. Its large circulation enables it in no small degree 
to counteract the baneful effects of some of its sensational rivals, and though we are not sanguine enough to expect that the 
majority of the readers of that trash will ever be satisfied with the decorous ‘ Leisure Hour,’ we believe that the latter is 
doing very much to disseminate among the lower strata of society sound and sensible opinions which will bear fruit some day.” 


From the WEEKLY REVIEW. 


“ We cannot speak in too high commendation of ‘The Sunday at Home.’ We know of no book that is so well adapted 
for Sunday reading. The writing is not only of the very first order of thought for a book of this description, but the subjects 
tr: ated upon, and the language used, are of such a nature as at once to rivet the attention of the reader so sconas he opens 
the book. The Religious Tract Society is deserving of all praise for the good it is doing in issuing such books as these at so 


cheap arate. We should consider this book cheap at double the price. We certainly think every father of a family should 
have it upon his table.” 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anv 164, PICCADILLY. 









































WORKS RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Now Ready, 


THE EXODUS OF ISRAEL: 


ITS DIFFICULTIES EXAMINED AND ITS TRUTH CONFIRMED, 
WITH A REPLY TO RECENT OBJECTIONS. 
By the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, M.A., 


Avutnor oF “THE Bisre anp Mopern Tuovaut,” Ere. 
8vo. Zs. cloth boards. 











THE BIBLE AND MODERN THOUGHT, 
BY THE REV. T. R. BIRKS, M.A., 
RECTOR OF KELSHALL, HERTS. 
A New Edition, with an AppENDIx, containing valuable treatises on— 


1. Tos Evipentiat Scnoor or Turotogy. 2. Tue Limits or Reticious Tuovcut. 3. Tur Binte anD ANCIENT 
Eeyrer. 4. Tot Human ELEMENT IN Scripture. 5. GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 


Library Edition, finely printed in 8vo., bound in bevelled cloth boards, price 7s. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN HOWE, IN SIX VOLUMES, 
EDITED BY HENRY ROGERS, ES. 
The following are the Contents of the first Four Volumes :— 

Vou. I. contains “THe Biessepness oF THE RicurEous;” “Tur Vanity oF THIS Mortat Lire;” “MLan’s 
Creation In A Mortat yet Muraste Strate.” 

Vow. IT. “A Treatise on Deticutine 1n Gop;”’ “THe Repeemer’s Tears over Lost Souts;” “Tur 
EDEEMER’S DoMINION OVER THE INVISIBLE WORLD.” 

Vou. IIT. “Tae Livine Tempte.” 

Vor. IV. “ Sery-pepication ;” “ YIELD YOURSELVES UNTO Gop;” “ 'THOUGHTFULNESS FOR THE Morrow ;” 
AND OTHER Treatises. Tue Lire or Hower, py Mr. RocGEers, wit FORM A SEVENTIL VOLUME. 


Price 5s. each volume. 


COWPER’S LETTERS. 
A SE LEGION FROM THE LETTERS OF THE POET COWPER. 
With a brief Memoir of his Life, and Biographical Notices of his Correspondents. 
Portrait and Wood Engravings, 4s. in cloth boards. 
EMBELLISHED WITH STEEL-ENGRAVED Portrait AND Woop-curt ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 
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This work will meet the wants of the higher classcs in schools, and be an important aid to those who are preparing 
for competitive examinations, or are looking forward to professional life. 








SHILLING BOOKS FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


NO a 


I. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 


I. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, with Portrait and 
Autograph of Prince Alfred. 


IIL. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS.—(Ready on May 1st.) 


For railway and other travellers this series will have a special recommendation. Two hundred and eighty-eight 
pages of good-sized print, with wood-cut illustrations, ina neat cover, for one shilling, will place these books among 
the cheapest issues of the press. 

The same books, printed on fine paper, and bound in fancy cloth, price two shillings, form attractive and appro- 
p-iate prize-books or gift-books for the young. 








RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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APRIL. 1863. 


Price Sixpence. 
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NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








Withdrawal of Early Wumbers.—the first five years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
three years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of ONE SHILLING 


each. 
or through any periodical dealer, price 1s. 2d. 


tions. 


Cioran Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—No notice can be taken of anonymous commrnica- 
Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Cop 


ight,—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 


receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 


must be the subject of special arrangement. 
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AprLaipr—C; Platts. 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depét, Rev. B. Davis, Secretary. 

BarBabDors— Israel Bowen. 
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CaLcuTta—Tract Depét, F. Moran. 
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Granan’s TowN—Tract Depét, F. Tudhope, Esq., Secy. 

Hatirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depdt, T. A. Brown, Esq., 
Secretary. 

Hampurcn—W. 8. Oncken, 

Kingston, JAMA10A—Henderson, Savage & Co. ; and J. Galt 
& Co, 





LONGFORD, TASMANIA~Rev. A. Stackhouse. 
Mapras—Tract Depét, Major Dobbie, Secretary. 
MAITLAND, New South Wates—R., Blair. 
Matta—Tract Depdt, Rev. G. Wisely, Secretary. 
MontTREAL—J. Milne. 

Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue dela Paix. 
QurBEec—Tract Depédt, Rev. D. Marsh, Secretary. 
RaAnGoon, InprA—Rev. C. Bennett. 
Smyrna—Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

Sypney—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South. 
Toronto—Tract Depdt, J. Carless. 





To the subjoined Depdts the Periodicals are sent in VoLUMES ONLY :— 


ADELAIDE—Tract Depdt, 126, Rundle Street; E. S. Wigg, 
Rundle Street; G. Phillips & Co. 

AUCKLAND—E, Wayte, Queen Street; T. C. Law. 

BALLARAT—Rev. J. M. Strongman. 

BouLocNe—H. M. Merridew. 

CnARLOTTE’S Town, Prince Edward’s Island—Tract Depdt, 
G. Hubbard, 

Curistczurcn, New ZRALAND—Rev. J. Buller. 
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Secretary. 
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MELBouRNE—Iract Depot, 17, Swanston Street ; G. Robert- 
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MriLan—Rev. J. Williams. 
Orrawa, CANADA—J. Durie. 
Pictou, Nova Scotra—J. Patterson. 


PILTERMARITZBURG, NaTAL—Tract Depdt, Mr. J. Russom, 
Secretary. 

Port ELizaABeTH, ALGOA Bay—R. Halleck, Main Street; 
T. Handfield ; Riches, Impey & Co. 


St. Jonn’s, New Brunswick—Tract Depédt, Dr. James 
Patersen, Secretary. 

St. Jonn’s, Newfoundland—Tract Depdt, J. W. Marriott, 
Esq., Secretary. 


SrouxDERABAD, India—Tract Depédt, Lieut. C, M, Smith, 
Secretary. 


Symnay—8, Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. 8. Rat 
Toronto—W. C. Chewett & Co.; Bryce fal 
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